Greek Tragedy
Heracles the ostensible action is so disjunct, and the first part of the play so schematic, that any attempt to bind the play through the chorus, besides being false, would only call attention to the absence of formal unity. And once more the unifying idea is such that the chorus cannot stand nearer to it than the actors do, as it can in the Troades. This idea, in the Andromache, resides in the action, in the ruin of the house of Peleus, of which the chorus is only a spectator; in the Heracles it resides in Heracles himself. These choruses have no drama of their own to pky out, one that should underlie and reinforce the drama on the stage.
Accordingly in both plays there are odes in which the chorus says what it can.   The Andromache has four odes.   The first, which deals with the origin of the Trojan War, is entirely relevant to Andromache's position.   The second stands apart from the action, considered as tragic action ; it treats the situation between Andromache and Hermione intellectually, as an example of the truth that polygamy and divided royalty are both bad things. The third also begins reflectively, praising high birth, with Pindaric reminiscences in thought and language and rhythm, and it ends with a solemn affirmation of belief in the legendary history of Peleus.   There is surely irony here ;  not the tragic irony of Sophocles which would have bidden us rejoice in the victory of Peleus just before we see that the victory is a holLyw one, but the slightly mocking irony which we have already noticed in Euripides' drawing of Peleus.   The Phthian maidens are sincere enough, but how are we to take seriously this Pindaric tone and this solemn Credo after the scene which has passed ? In both the second and third odes therefore there is a certain feeling of detachment which we do not find, except in the anapaests, in the chorus of the Medea ; but the last ode, the one which we ventured partially to rewrite above, is most remarkably detached.   Why does the chorus, at the most dramatic turn of the plot, abandon the House of Peleus and return to Troy ? Desire for symmetry, balancing the first Trojan ode?   So mechanical an explanation we will not easily accept.   * Troy *, sings die chorus, * was abandoned by the gods and destroyed. Agamemnon was slain, and his wife.   Greece mourned many dead, slain in the war;  not on Troy alone did the scourge fall*   What can this be but an indication where we are tr
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